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Nor did the Novel in Nine Letters, a sort of epistolary
duel between two scoundrels, written in one night for the
Contemporary find favor in the eyes of the critics.
"To my great surprise," Belinsky wrote to Turgenev, "I
simply disliked the correspondence between these two cads.
I could hardly finish reading it. And everybody is of my
opinion."
Dostoevsky was thrown into a panic by these successive
failures. He groped for a new path and lost his way in
insignificant articles. He agreed to contribute to the humor-
istic review, Zuboskal, for which he himself wrote an anony-
mous prospectus.
"This prospectus made some noise. I was reminded of
Lucien de Rubempre's first -fewlleton" he wrote. The pub-
lisher Kraevsky advanced him some money and pressed him
to deliver his stories. "I am paying all my debts through
Kraevsky, and my only wish is to work enough for him this
winter, so that J will not owe a kopek to anyone when sum-
mer comes." He buckled down to two stories: The Shaved
Sidewhiskers and The Abolished Chancelleries. "Both are
impregnated with vibrant tragedy, and I can tell you in ad-
vance that they will be extremely condensed," he wrote to
his brother on April i, 1846. But in October of the same
year he informed Mikhail that neither of the two stories
would be published. "I have dropped everything I was doing
because all of it was only a repetition of what I had said be-
fore. At present new, more original, living and clear thoughts
demand to be written down on paper. I am working on an-
other story, and it is going very well/' In another letter,
written in 1847, he says: "You will soon read Netochka
Nezvanova. It is a confession, as in the case of Golyadkin,
but in a different tone, in a different form ... I am writing